FAMILIES’ SCHOOLING EXPERIENCES 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Findings from a Survey of K-12 Parents in the Old North State 


KEY FINDINGS 


¢ Over 80 percent of Education Savings Account 
(ESA) parents and Opportunity Scholarship parents 
are satisfied with their respective school choice 
programs. 


Nearly half (47%) of private, charter, traditional 
public, and homeschool parents who have never had 
achild participate in an ESA or voucher program said 
they were unaware the programs existed. 


¢ Academics is an influential factor for all respondents 
when choosing a school. Safe environment is the 
most important reason for ESA parents. 


Parents give very high ratings to their child’s school 
across multiple dimensions of school climate. 


o Although their satisfaction levels are lower than 
parents with children in other schooling sectors, 
more than three-quarters of ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship parents are satisfied with their child’s 
school. 


e 73 percent of ESA parents and 74 percent of 
Opportunity Scholarship parents are more 
satisfied with their program school than their 
child’s pre-program school and only 6 percent of 
each group said they are less satisfied. 


ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents are 
generally more involved in their child’s education 
at home, especially compared to traditional public 
school parents. 


ZA CHOICE 


ec Roughly two-thirds of ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship Parents increase home-based parental 
involvement once their child is participating in 
the program. 


ce Opportunity Scholarship parents are more 
likely than ESA parents to agree that program 
participation led to greater involvement in their 
child’s education. 


e ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents are more 
likely to volunteer at their child’s school than other 
parents. 


e Most ESA and Opportunity Scholarship Parents 
increase school-based parental involvement once 
their child is participating in the program. 


OVERVIEW 


North Carolina is home to a growing and evolving K-12 
education landscape. The state experienceda 21 percent 
increase in its public elementary and secondary school 
enrollment since 2000, with that figure projected to 
grow by another 4 percent by 2028.' The state has 
garnered attention for its emphasis on individualized 
education and implementation of federal funding 
plans, while also experiencing significant increases in 
its schools’ segregation levels.” Those in the Research 
Triangle and elsewhere may have mixed feelings 
when learning North Carolina students significantly 
increased their achievement levels in math during the 
latest NAEP examinations, commonly referred to as 
The Nation’s Report Card, while seeing decreases in 
science scores.” 


See the North Carolina Parent Survey Questionnaire and Topline Results at www.edchoice.org/NCParentSurvey 


The state is also home to other growing K-12 education 
sectors. More than 100,000 students in North Carolina 
attend charter schools. North Carolina’s 184 charter 
schools are found in all corners of the state, with more 
than 20 additional charter schools expected to come 
on board in the near future.* An even greater number 
of private schools (28) started in North Carolina 
during the 2019-20 school year.® And even before the 
COVID-19 pandemic, which nudged a flurry of parents 
to apply for homeschooling status with the state in 
preparation for the Fall 2020 semester, roughly 150,000 
students in North Carolina were homeschooled.°® 


North Carolina currently offers several school choice 
programs that help families access private schooling 
and other education options. The state’s Opportunity 
Scholarship Program, launched in 2014, provides low- 
income students with vouchers worth up to $4,200 
per year to attend private schools.’ Another voucher 
program in North Carolina, the Special Education 
Scholarship Grants for Children with Disabilities, 
reflects its namesake in funding private school tuition 
and specialized services to students with special 
needs. Accounting for the increased costs of educating 
special needs students, the seven-year-old program 
offers $8,000 per school year to qualifying students.*® 
Finally, North Carolina offers an additional avenue of 
financial assistance to students with special needs in 
the form of its Personal Education Savings Account 
Program, which is a recently launched K-12 Education 
Savings Account (ESA) providing up to $9,000 per 
year to qualifying students to be used for a variety of 
educational and therapeutic uses both in and outside 
of the classroom.’ While its enrollment is currently 
a fraction of the state’s other two school choice 
programs, North Carolina’s program was designed to 
be complementary to the state’s vouchers and allows 
for voucher funds to be stacked atop of ESA funds for 
qualifying families. 


While these programs are relatively young, researchers 
have been able to analyze them in a variety of ways. 
In an assessment of applicants to the Opportunity 
Scholarship, academics found those applying were 
among the lowest-income households in the state.’ 
A quasi-experimental study observed small math and 
language test score gains by first-year voucher students, 
with no significant effect on participants’ reading 
scores." Parents utilizing the Opportunity Scholarship 
were also found to be overwhelming satisfied with their 
children’s schools.” 


In this brief, we continue the study of North Carolina’s 
schoolchoice programs bysurveying K-12 parentsinthe 
state. We focus on the ESA and Opportunity Scholarship 
programs, as well as how the COVID-19 pandemic has 
changed parents’ educational experiences in the state. 
In analyzing responses to our survey, we identified 
families using these programs to understand who uses 
them, why parents decide to use these programs, and 
how parents feel about them. We also provide responses 
from parents of students enrolled in private school but 
not participating in an ESA or voucher programs (non- 
choice private), traditional public schools, charter 
schools, and homeschool. 


RESULTS 


This survey reports on the views and preferences of 
parents of K-12 students residing in North Carolina. 
It follows in the line of similar EdChoice surveys of 
parents who utilize or have been familiarized with 
private school choice programs. It differs from these 
prior projects, though, in also asking parents about 
their experiences and education adaptions stemming 
from COVID-19-related school closures and online 
instruction. The survey was administered in early 
summer 2020, right after schools in North Carolina had 
concluded their pandemic-altered spring semesters. 
The survey represents parents from all schooling 
sectors in North Carolina, containing a total sample of 
1,261 parents with at least one student in the K-12 grade 
range duringthe past twoschoolyears. Whilethesample 
is not representative of the exact proportion of students 
by schooling sector in North Carolina, it contains a 
large enough population of private school families to 
sub-divide parents by three characteristics: (1) current 
ESA users, (2) current Opportunity Scholarship users, 
and (3) non-choice private school parents. Along with 
parents of charter school, traditional public school, 
and homeschool students, these private school choice 
categories allow for a two-dimensional comparison 
of parental preferences while also gauging parents’ 
experiences with North Carolina’s special education 
ESA and low-income voucher programs." 


Education Savings Account 
(ESA) and Opportunity 
Scholarship Programs 


In the sample, 66 respondents are parents of students 
in North Carolina’s Education Savings Account (ESA) 
Program, and 54 students are parents of students in 
North Carolina’s Opportunity Scholarships programs. 


Perceptions of the ESA and Opportunity Scholarship 
programs are generally positive among participating 
families in our sample. More than four out of five 
current ESA parents (85%) and current Opportunity 


their respective programs. 
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number of parents responding (Q29 and Q30) = 66 ESA; 54 Opportunity Scholarship 


Neutral 


Scholarship parents (83%) report being satisfied 
with their respective programs. By contrast, only 5 
percent of ESA parents and 4 percent of Opportunity 
Scholarship parents express dissatisfaction with them. 


If they were not participating in their respective 
programs, less than one-fourth of ESA (24%) and 
Opportunity Scholarship parents (24%) said they 
would still have their child enrolled in a private school. 
When parents who have never had astudent participate 
in an ESA or voucher program in North Carolina were 
asked why not, nearly half (47%) were unaware of the 
existence of the programs. 


Parent Report of Satisfaction with ESA and Voucher Programs 
Over 80 percent of Education Savings Account (ESA) parents and Opportunity Scholarship parents are satisfied with 
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Why Parents Have Never Participated in ESA or Voucher Programs 
Nearly half of respondents (47%) were unaware that North Carolina has an Education Savings Account (ESA) program 
or voucher programs. 
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Factors Underlying School 
Selection among Education 
Savings Account and 
Voucher Users 


When choosing a school, parents report having a 
variety of educational goals and priorities in mind. 
This diversity of educational preferences has been well 
documented in numerous surveys of parents across 
the country.”* The inception of ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship programs may have enabled parents 
to more easily select schools that they perceive to 
meet particular goals and priorities. On our survey, 
we explored this issue by asking parents what they 
believed to be the purpose of education. We further 
asked parents to identify school characteristics that 
were influential in selecting a school that their child 
currently attends. 


Table 2 presents parents’ beliefs about the purpose 
of education. Parents who participate in ESA and 
Opportunity Scholarship programs are distinguished 
by their conceptions of the purpose of education. At 
least 83 percent of parents with children in traditional 
public schools, charter schools, homeschool, or private 
schools (non-choice) believe that preparation for 
future employment and economic productivity is a 
“very” or “extremely important” purpose of education, 
but only 74 percent of current ESA and 77 percent of 
current Opportunity Scholarship parents share this 
view. Parents of children currently participating in 
ESA and voucher programs are slightly less likely than 
other parents to cite as “very or extremely important” 
purposes of education: (1) preparing students for civic 
life, and (2) helping students become independent 
thinkers who form their own beliefs or opinions. 
Parents of children currently participating in ESA and 
Opportunity Scholarship programs are slightly more 
likely than other parents to believe that empowering 
children to fix social problems/injustices is a “very or 
extremely important” purpose of education. 


TABLE 2 | Beliefs about the Purposes of Education (percent replying "Extremely Important" or "Very Important") 


Current 
Opportunity 
Scholarship 
Families (%) 


Current ESA 
Families (%) 


To provide children with the skills 
for future employment and 


economic productivity 


To empower children to fix social 


problems/injustices 


To instill religious virtues/moral 


character into children 


To prepare children for 


citizenship/civic life 


To guide students to become 
independent thinkers who form their 


own individual beliefs and opinions 


Traditional 
Public School 
Families (%) 


Non-Choice 
Private School 
Families (%) 


Charter School 
Families (%) 


Homeschool 
Families(%) 


number of parents responding (Q51) = 66 Education Savings Account (ESA); 53 Opportunity Scholarship; 218 Charter; 69 Homeschool; 764 Traditional Public; 


59 Non-Choice Private 


Account (ESA) parents. 


L] Current ESA a Current Opportunity Scholarship 


Academics 

Safe environment 

This is my assigned neighborhood school 
Individual, one-on-one attention 

The school’s reputation 

Religious environment/instruction 
Moral/character/values instructions 
Close to home and/or work 

Small classes 

Discipline 

Diversity 

Small school 

The school’s A-F letter grade 
Extracurricular activities offered (e.g. athletics, arts, etc.) 


Other 
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Most Influential Factors When Choosing A School 


Academics is an influential factor for all respondents. Safe environment is the most important for Education Savings 
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number of parents responding (Q23 and Q50) = 61 Current ESA; 54 Current Opportunity Scholarship; 210 Charter; 63 Homeschool; 710 Traditional Public; 51 


Non-Choice Private 


Respondent groups vary widely when it comes to which 
factor is the most important when choosing a school 
for their child. “Academics” was the most commonly 
selected factor for charter school parents (29%) and 
Opportunity Scholarship parents (20%). “Ensuring 
a safe environment” was the single most important 
factor among ESA parents (21%), “Individual, one- 
on-one attention” was the most important factor for 
homeschool parents (22%), school assignment was the 
most important factor for public school parents (41%), 
and “religious environment/instruction” was the most 
important factor for non-choice private school parents 
(24%). 


ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents were more 
likely than non-choice parents to select “diversity” 
as the most influential factor when choosing a 
school. While 0-2 percent of non-choice parents cite 
“diversity” as being the most influential factor when 
choosing a school, 10 percent of ESA parents and 7 
percent of Opportunity Scholarship parents selected 
“diversity.” ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents 
were also slightly more likely to select “discipline” than 
non-choice parents. While 8 percent of ESA parents 
and 7 percent of Opportunity Scholarship parents 
selected “discipline” as being the most important 
factor, 4 percent or less of non-choice parents selected 
“discipline.” 


School Climate 


A substantial body of research has demonstrated a 
strong positive relationship between school climate and 
academic performance, socio-emotional development 
and other non-academic outcomes.” 


One expectation for school choice policies is that 
parents will be able to access schools that maintain a 
culture for learning that suits the needs of their child.’ 
On our survey, parents described their perceptions of 
five key aspects of the learning culture at their child’s 
school.” Generally, all parents give very high ratings 
to their child’s school for the components of school 
climate queried on the survey. 


As shown in Figure 3, 91 percent of charter school 
parents and 85 percent of non-choice private school 
parents report that they are “confident that their child 
is safe at school”, compared to 81 percent of traditional 
public school and current Opportunity Scholarship 
parents, and 67 percent of current ESA parents. In 
the area of school discipline, current ESA parents 
(79%) and current Opportunity Scholarship parents 
(88%) are more likely than traditional public school 
parents (69%) to agree that the school uses appropriate 
strategies for disciplining students. 


In reflecting on relationships in their child’s school, 90 
percent of charter school parents say that staff make 
them feel welcome at school, a much higher percentage 
than traditional public school, non-choice private 
school, current ESA, or current voucher parents (79%, 
83%, 81%, and 81%, respectively). 


Ninety-one percent of charter school parents and 88 
percent of non-choice private school parents report 
that their child has a good relationship with their 
teacher. Traditional public school, current ESA, and 
current Opportunity Scholarship parents are slightly 
less likely to report having that their child has a good 
relationship with their teacher (83%, 79%, and 83%, 
respectively). 


Parents also assessed the degree to which schools 
invited them to provide “input on school programs and 
events.” Only 51 percent of traditional public school 
parents completely/somewhat agreed that their child’s 
school seeks their “input on school programs and 
events.” For all other parents, however, this rate was 
higher, ranging from 64 to 81 percent, with current ESA 
parents being most likely to completely/somewhat 
agree that their child’s school seeks their “input on 
school programs and events.” 


Overall, parents with children in charter and private 
schools gave comparatively high ratings of their schools 
on the five measures of school climate, indicating that 
schools of choice may offer parents greater access to 
school settings that meet their child’s educational 
needs. 


Parents give very high ratings to their child’s school across multiple dimensions of school climate. 
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number of parents responding (Q52) = 57 Education Savings Account (ESA); 48 Opportunity Scholarship; 216 Charter; 764 Traditional Public; 59 Non-Choice Private 


Parental Involvement 


Over the past three decades, scholarly studies 
have consistently shown the benefits of parental 
involvement on a host of academic, socioemotional, 
and developmental outcomes for children.'® In 
theory, schools of choice are able to increase parent 
participation by leveraging their operational flexibility 
to address the needs of their school community and 
alleviate obstacles to parent participation.” On the 
survey, we investigated this possibility by comparing 
rates of home- and school-based parental involvement. 
Figure 4 indicates participation rates in home-based 


parental involvement activities reported by the six 
groups of parents. We report the percentage of parents 
who indicated doing each activity “always” or “most of 
the time,” the two highest response categories. 
Current ESA program parents and_ current 
Opportunity Scholarship parents are more likely than 
other parents to report “reading with or to their child” 
and “participating in a take-home reading program.” 
Seventy-two percent of current ESA parents indicate 
that they read with/to their child “most of the time” 
or “always,” and 79 percent of current Opportunity 
Scholarship parents indicate that they read with/to 
their child “most of the time” or “always.” Seventy- 


three percent of both current ESA parents and current 
Opportunity Scholarship parents report “participating 
in a take-home reading program” either “most of the 
time” or “always.” Traditional public school parents 
are the least likely group to report “reading with or 
to their child,” and homeschool parents are the least 
likely group to report “participating in a take-home 
reading program.” Traditional public school parents 
are less likely than parents from other groups to report 
“working on math or arithmetic with their child” either 
“most of the time” or “always.” 


School choice parents, both ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship, are also more likely to say they always 
participate in community service or do so most of the 
time compared to traditional public, charter school, 


homeschool, and non-choice private school parents. 
Current ESA parents stand out for being much more 
likely to report using online educational resources 
“always” or “most of the time” at 66 percent compared 
to only 46 percent of current Opportunity Scholarship, 
40 percent of homeschool, 38 percent of charter school, 
30 percent of non-choice private school, and 28 percent 
of traditional public school parents. 


Parents in private and charter schools indicate higher 
home-based parental involvement than traditional 
public school parents, but the extent to which schools 
are responsible for these results is difficult to ascertain. 
It may be that the most active parents happen to be 
those who participate in school choice. School-based 
parental involvement, however, may offer a stronger 


Home-Based Parental Involvement 
Education Savings Account (ESA) and Opportunity Scholarship parents are generally more involved in their child's education at home. 
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number of parents responding (Q26) = 62-65 Current ESA; 51-54 Current Opportunity Scholarship; 216-233 Charter; 36-65 Homeschool; 700-762 Traditional Public; 


50-59 Non-Choice Private 


indication of how different types of schools contribute time” in an activity. Current ESA parents and current 
to parental involvement since schools must play at Opportunity Scholarship parents report higher 
least some role in enabling opportunities for school- participation rates than their peers (with the exception 


based participation to occur. 


of “reading/listening to communication from their 
child’s school,” and “communicating with their child’s 


Figure 5 compares reported rates of school-based teachers” where charter school parents report slightly 
parental involvement across the six groups of parents. higher participation). 

As before, we report the percentage of parents who 

indicate that they participate “always” or “most of the 


School-Based Parental Involvement 
ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents are more likely to volunteer at their child's school. 
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number of parents responding (Q26) = 62-65 Current ESA; 51-54 Current Opportunity Scholarship; 216-233 Charter; 36-65 Homeschool; 700-762 Traditional Public; 
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The difference between current ESA and Opportunity 
scholarship parents and non-choice parents is most 
pronounced in the area of “attending family events/ 
socials.” While 80 percent of current ESA and current 
Opportunity Scholarship parents indicate that they 
“attend family events/socials organized by their child’s 
school” “most of the time” or “always,” less than two- 
thirds of any other respondent group similarly indicate 
that they “attend family events/socials organized by 
their child’s school” “most of the time” or “always.” 
Current ESA and Opportunity Scholarship parents are 
also more likely to attend other school events, including 
school activities, and parent workshops/information 
sessions. 


Current ESA and current Opportunity Scholarship 
parents are also more likely to report “volunteering at 
their child’s school.” Two-thirds (67%) of current ESA 
parents and half of current Opportunity Scholarship 
parents report “volunteering at their child’s school” 
either “most of the time” or “always.” This level of 
volunteering is much higher than traditional public 
school parents, where only 20 percent indicate that 
they “volunteer at their child’s school” either “most of 
the time” or “always.” 


Overall trends depicted in Figure 5 suggest that parents 
with children in charter schools and private schools 
Gncluding ESA and Opportunity Scholarship users) 
are more likely to participate in their child’s school 
than parents of traditional public school students. 


How Do Education Savings Account 
and Voucher Programs Change 
Parents’ Sense of Involvement and 
Empowerment? 


Another section of the survey measured the 
perceptions of program participants as to how their 
parental involvement changed as a result of enrolling 
in an ESA or Opportunity Scholarship program. Based 
on parents’ perceptions, results show marked growth 
in parent participation in their children’s academic 
lives at home and school for ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship families. As shown in Figure 6, more than 


half of current ESA parents and current Opportunity 
Scholarship parents read and do math with their 
children “much more often” or “more often” than 
they did before enrolling in the choice programs. Most 
notably, 72 percent of current ESA program parents 
“read with or to their child” “ much more often” or 
“more often” since enrolling in the program. Only 10- 
16 percent of current ESA and current Opportunity 
Scholarship parents say that they read and do math 
with their children “less” or “much less often” after 
enrolling in these two programs. 


For all activities, a higher proportion of current ESA 
parents than current Opportunity Scholarship parents 
indicate that they do each activity “much more often” 
or “more often” since enrolling their child in the 
program. Current ESA parents also reported higher 
rates of participation in most school-based activities 
(e.g., volunteering at school, attending workshops 
and information sessions, attending school socials, 
home-school communication, and parent-teacher 
communication). 


Parents currently using ESA and Opportunity 
Scholarship programs were also asked a series of 
questions to determine if participating in these 
programs had altered their sense of empowerment. 
Parents indicated the extent to which they agreed or 
disagreed that participation in an ESA or Opportunity 
Scholarship program made them feel more in charge of 
their child’s education. On this item, over 70 percent of 
current ESA (73%) and Opportunity Scholarship (80%) 
parents reported feeling more in charge of their child’s 
education while less than one-tenth of ESA users (9%) 
and Opportunity Scholarship users (6%) reported not 
feeling in charge of their child’s education. 


Over 60 percent of parents currently using ESA 
and Opportunity Scholarship programs also agree 
that these programs improved other aspects of 
empowerment and involvement (e.g., learning more 
about how their child learns, greater involvement 
in their child’s education, and increased confidence 
in their ability to choose what is best for their child). 
Taken together, these questions examining changes in 
parental involvement and empowerment indicate that 
ESA and voucher programs may contribute to greater 
parental involvement and empowerment. 


Changes in Home-Based Parental Involvement for Education Savings Account (ESA) 
FIGURE 7 f . 
and Opportunity Scholarship Parents 


Roughly two-thirds of ESA and Opportunity Scholarship Parents increase home-based parental involvement once their child is 
participating in the program. 
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} FIGURE 8 | Changes in School-Based Parental Involvement for Education Savings Account and Opportunity 
Scholarship Parents 
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number of parents responding (Q27) = 63-66 Current ESA; 49-51 Current Opportunity Scholarship 


Parental Empowerment in the Education Savings Account (ESA) and Opportunity Scholarship Programs 


Current Opportunity Scholarship parents are more likely than current ESA parents to agree that program participation led to greater 


involvement in their child's education. 


Participation in the [ESA/Opportunity Scholarship Program]... 


% of Responding Parents 


39% 36% Evers Current ESA 
..gives me peace of mind that my child’s needs are being met. 
52% 24% : Current OS 
36% 36% Current ESA 
...makes me proud to be part of this program. 
59% 22% | Current OS 
39% 36% Current ESA 
..increased my confidence in my ability to choose what is best for my child 
44% 31% EA Current 0S 
38% 39% Current ESA 
...led me to learn more about what my child needs. 
50% 22% | Current OS 
38% 27% Current ESA 
...led to greater involvement in my child’s education. 
46% 33% Ye Current 0S 
30% 41% Current ESA 
.. led me to learn more about how my child learns. 
46% 28% He Current OS 
47% 26% awe) Current ESA 
...made me feel like I'm more in charge of my child’s education. 
50% 30% Current OS 


number of parents responding (Q28) = 66 Current ESA; 54 Current Opportunity Scholarship 


Parental Satisfaction 


Figure 9 illustrates parent satisfaction ratings in North 
Carolina among parents with children in traditional 
public, charter, homeschool, and private schools (.e., 
ESA, Opportunity Scholarships, and non-program 
users). At least 75 percent of all respondent groups are 
satisfied with their child’s school. Eighty-three percent 
of charter school parents report being “somewhat or 
completely satisfied” with their child’s school, and 
82 percent of non-choice private school parents, 80 
percent of traditional public parents, and 79 percent 
of homeschool parents express the same. Seventy- 
eight percent of current Opportunity Scholarship 
parents report being satisfied with their school, which 
was slightly higher than the 76 percent of current ESA 
parents who feel similarly. 


When asked how their current school satisfaction 
compares to their satisfaction with their child’s 
school prior to participating in the program, nearly 
three-fourths of ESA parents (73%) and Opportunity 
Scholarship parents (74%) said they are more satisfied. 
Only 6 percent of each group of parents said they are 
less satisfied with their child’s current school compared 
to the school they attended prior to participating in the 
programs. 


| FIGURE 10 Parent Report of Satisfaction with their Child’s School 


More than three-quarters of Education Savings Account (ESA)/Opportunity Scholarship parents are satisfied with their child's school. 


wi Current ESA C] Current Opportunity Scholarship || Non-Choice Private || Traditional Public || Charter [| Homeschool 


% of Responding Parents 
70% 68% 


60% 59% 


52% 


50% 48% 49% 


42% 
40% 


37% 
34% 


30% 


20% 


10% 
7% 
5% 6% . 
3% 


0% 


Completely Somewhat Neutral Somewhat Completely 
Dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied Satisfied 


number of parents responding (Q20 and Q48) = 63 Current ESA; 54 Current Opportunity Scholarship; 216 Charter; 66 Homeschool; 742 Traditional Public; 51 Non-Choice Private 


COVID-19 


The COVID-19 pandemic in the spring of 2020 
changed how schooling was offered to students across 
the country. As such, we were interested to learn how 
the virus impacted NC parents and their children 
in particular, as this survey was fielded while many 
schools were in the final days and weeks of the 2019-20 
school year. 


At the time of fielding, all parent groups most often 
reported that their school had closed and offered online 
learning with a formal curriculum, although schools of 
the current ESA (58%) and Opportunity Scholarship 
(69%) groups were less likely to report this as their 
schools’ status, compared to non-choice private (92%), 
traditional public (84%) or charter (89%) parents. 


TABLE 3 | School Status at the Time of Survey 


For those students who attended a school that offered 
online learning, most parents reported 2-3 hours of 
school/class work, with the exception of non-choice 
private parents, who most often reported four hours of 
school/class work on a typical e-learning day. 


When asked what were the biggest challenges to their 
child’s education during the COVID-19 pandemic, 
unsurprisingly, 45 percent of homeschool parents 
reported no challenges being faced, compared to all 
other parent groups. Current ESA parents’ most often 
selected challenge was finding things for their child to 
do (88%), whereas current Opportunity Scholarship, 
traditional public, charter, and non-choice private 
school parents’ reported “trying to keep a schedule 
or routine” (46%, 56%, 53%, 49%, respectively) as 
the biggest challenge. Parents (with the exception of 
homeschool parents) also commonly felt overwhelmed 
trying to balance their responsibilities with their child’s 
education. 


The school has closed and offers online 
learning with formal curricula (e.g., 3 

: ; 58% 
required assignments, recorded lessons 
from teachers) 


The school has closed and offers support 
for families but no formal curricula (e.g., 16% 


optional assignments, sharing links to 
publicly available resources) 


The school is open as usual (i.e., 
holding school in buildings) 


Not applicable - My child graduated 0% 


Q58 


The school has closed and does not offer 3% 2% 
online learning or other support 


TABLE 4 | Hours of School/Class Work on a Typical eLearning Day Since COVID-19 


Q59 
TABLE 5 Biggest Challenge Faced for Their Child's Education During COVID-19 
Current . oy 
Current ESA Opportunity ch : ae ae ee a Charter School | Homeschool 
(n=66) Scholarship = = (n=211) (n=69) 
(n=59) (n=764) 
(n=52) 
Trying to keep a schedule or routine 
26% 30% 
Feeling overwhelmed balancing my a 
% 9 
responsibilities and my child's education atid 14% 
Finding things for my child to do 25% 
Mental and/or emotional health 
9 
and stress 14% 
My own expectations for my 
9 
child's learning 14% 
My child's school's expectations and 
0, 
demands for his/her learning 12% 
Financial stress and/or unemployment 17% 
Getting along as a family 6% 
Basic necessities like access to food, 
shelter, and health care 1% 
Other 1% 


None of the above - 
| am facing no challenges 


Q6é1 


CONCLUSION 


There is plenty of space for more research into the 
effects of North Carolina’s Opportunity Scholarship 
and especially its special needs ESA programs, but 
this survey sheds light on North Carolina parents’ 
experiences with school choice and K-12 education 
generally. Parents reported having positive experiences 
with the programs. The same held true for various 
school climate metrics. 

These results may be seen as intuitive when 
considering parents participating in the Opportunity 
Scholarship and ESA applied for and accepted 
funds and chose schools and educational services as 
necessary conditions for participating in the programs. 
But the reasons parents in North Carolina chose their 
children’s schools can have broader implications for 


educators and policymakers in the state who are tasked 
with catering to an increasingly diverse and evolving 
educational landscape. 


This is especially true in the wake of the COVID-19 
pandemic. Learning online and away from the 
classroom are likely to continue to be a part of the 
K-12 education landscape in North Carolina. Along 
with choosing a schooling sector or type, parents are 
now having to consider their preferences pertaining 
to their children’s home-based academic routine and 
responsibilities. While North Carolina parents in 
general felt overwhelmed by the school closures and 
home-based education challenges brought on by the 
pandemic, sector and private school choice program 
differences of distance learning experiences yield some 
insight into how different types of education providers 
were able to pivot during a time of uncertainty. 


APPENDIX 1 


Survey Project and Profile 


Title: 
Survey Sponsor: 
Survey Developer: 


Survey Data Collection 
and quality control: 


Interview Dates: 
Interview Method: 
Interview Length: 

Language(s): 
Sampling Method: 
Population Sample: 


Sample Size: 


Margin of Error: 


Response Rate: 
Weighting? 


Oversampling? 


2020 North Carolina Parent Survey 
EdChoice 


EdChoice 


Hanover Research 

May 19-July 1, 2020 

Web 

14 minutes (median) 

English only 

Panel and snowball sample 

Parents in North Carolina 

Current Education Savings Account Parents, N = 66 (partial and complete) 
Current Opportunity Scholarship Parents, N = 54 (partial and complete) 
Homeschool Parents, N = 69 

Non-Choice Private School Parents, N = 59 (partial and complete) 
Charter School Parents, N = 243 (partial and complete) 
Traditional Public School Parents, N = 770 (partial and complete) 
Current Education Savings Account Parents = + 10.58% 

Current Opportunity Scholarship Parents = + 13.31% 

Homeschool Parents = + 11.80% 

Non-Choice Private School Parents = + 12.76% 

Charter School Parents = + 6.28 % 

Traditional Public School Parents = + 3.53% 

0.07% 

No 


Yes 


APPENDIX 2 
Methodology and Data Sources 


The online survey solicited responses from North Carolina parents with a child in kindergarten through 12th grade 
during the 2019-20 or 2018-19 school years. These parents could have a child enrolled in a district Meighborhood) 
public school, a magnet school, a public charter school, a private school, or achild who is homeschooled. A portion of 
the private school parents participated in one of North Carolina’s educational choice programs—either the Education 
Savings Account (ESA) or an Opportunity Scholarship Program. 


Responses to the survey were solicited primarily through a panel company, Dynata. The survey was launched on May 
19, 2020. Screener questions were included in the survey to ensure that all respondents live in North Carolina and 
either currently have, or within the last two years have had, school-age children. By the time the survey closed on 
July 1, 1,273 complete and 332 partial responses were received. 


In addition to the distribution of the survey through the panel company, a snowball sampling technique was employed 
to receive a greater number of responses from parents using one of North Carolina’s educational choice programs. 
Snowball sampling is a surveying method using a nonprobability sample to contact members of hard-to-reach or 
hidden populations. EdChoice shared the link to the survey to four organizations in NC, asking them to share the 
survey link with their families. By the time the survey closed on July 1, 170 complete and 146 partial responses were 
received from this snowball sampling phase of the distribution. 


Taking the responses received from each of these two distributions together, a total of 1,261 parents responded to 
the survey and were included in the analysis after data cleaning. With roughly 1.8 million children enrolled in North 
Carolina schools or homeschooled in North Carolina, and assuming each parent responded to the survey for one 
child, the overall survey sample has a margin of error of about +/-2.759 percent. See Appendix for the margin of error 
for particular parent groups, based on the type of school their child attends. 


Before analyzing the results of the survey, a portion of respondents were dropped due to not being qualified to take the 
survey (i.e., not being the parent of aschool-aged child in North Carolina within the last two years), answering too few 
questions in the survey, or providing specious responses (non-panel respondents only). Non-panel responses were 
identified as specious for repeatedly selecting the same response across multiple matrix-style, Likert-grid questions. 
A total of 653 respondents of the 1,956 total responses received were dropped from the analysis." An additional 42 
respondents indicate that their child attends a magnet school, and these respondents were not included in the final 
analysis. 


Because we utilized a snowball sampling technique, the descriptive differences presented throughout the report 
are not necessarily representative of the population of parents in each school sector. Furthermore, the analyses are 
primarily descriptive and should not be interpreted as establishing any causal relationships. 


‘North Carolina Department of Public Instruction (2016), Facts and Figures 2015-16, retrieved from https://files.nc.gov/dpi/documents/fbs/resources/data/ 
factsfigures/2015-16figures.pdf; State of North Carolina Department of Administration (2020), 2020 North Carolina Home School Statistical Summary, 
retrieved from https://files.nc.gov/ncdoa/19-20-Home-School-Annual-Report_0.pdf; State of North Carolina Department of Administration (2020), 2020 
North Carolina Private School Statistics, retrieved from https://files.nc.gov/ncdoa/Annual-Conventional-Schools-Stats-Report-2019-2020_0.pdf 


« Of these dropped responses, 125 were dropped for being disqualified, 285 were dropped for providing too few responses, and 17 were dropped for providing specious 
responses. Note that the sample sizes for each phase of solicitation and school type reflect the final, cleaned data, with all errant responses dropped. 


In reporting results, we disaggregate responses within the private school sector into the following three sub- 
classifications: (1) current ESA user, (2) current Opportunity Scholarship user, and (3) non-choice private school 
parent.'! In other words, non-choice private school parents are parents with children in private schools who do not 
use an ESA or an Opportunity Scholarship. We separately report results for parents in the three remaining categories: 
charter school parents, traditional public-school parents, and homeschool parents. 


Table A presents an overview of the sample of parent respondents to the survey. We highlight several notable 
differences across the five groups of parents in our sample (i.e., current ESA, current Opportunity Scholarship, 
Charter, Homeschool, Traditional Public, and Non-choice Private). Parents of program participants (ESA and 
Opportunity Scholarships) are more likely to have an annual household income of $100,00 or more when compared 
to non-choice respondents. 


TABLE A | Sample Size and Margin of Error by Respondent Type 


Total Private School 12.76% 
Education Savings Account (ESA) Program | gaz | 28.40% 10.58% 
Opportunity Scholarships Program ISS 


Sources: North Carolina Department of Public Instruction (2016), Facts and Figures 2015-16, retrieved from https://files.nc.gov/dpi/documents/fbs/resources/data/facts- 
figures/2015-16figures.pdf; State of North Carolina Department of Administration (2020), 2020 North Carolina Home School Statistical Summary, retrieved from https://- 
files.nc.gov/ncdoa/19-20-Home-School-Annual-Report_O.pdf; State of North Carolina Department of Administration (2020), 2020 North Carolina Private School Statistics, 
retrieved from https://files.nc.gov/ncdoa/Annual-Conventional-Schools-Stats-Report-2019-2020_0.pdf; EdChoice, The ABCs of School Choice: The Comprehensive Guide to Every 
Private School Choice Program in America, 2020 edition, pp. 22, 56, retrieved from https://www.edchoice.org/wp-content/up- 
loads/2020/01/2020-ABCs-of-School-Choice-WEB-OPTIMIZED-REVISED. pdf 


i While ESA users and Opportunity Scholarship users are presumably private school parents, some respondents indicated that they were current ESA or Opportunity 
Scholarship parents and that their child does not attend a private school. 
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